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accomplished by it in New Zealand; that he believed that out of the PAST V.
Native population, estimated by himself at nearly 100,000, there were 1841-48.
not more than 1000 who did not make a profession of Christianity ; that Chap. 28.

though he had heard doubts expressed about the Christian character of     -----

individuals, yet no one doubted the effect of Christianity upon the mass
of the people, which had been evidenced in their social improvement,
their friendly intercourse with "Europeans, and their attendance upon
Divine worship ; that there was in many places a readiness on the part
of the Natives to contribute one-tenth of the produce of their labour for
the support of their Christian teachers, and to make liberal grants of
land for the endowment of the schools; that some of the Native teachers
were, and many, by means of the schools, might be, qualified for acting
as Native pastors, if admitted to Holy Orders, and might be trusted in
such a position to carry on the good work among their countrymen, and
even to go out as Native missionaries to other islands of the Pacific;
that the great want in the Native Church at the present was a con-
solidation of the work, and its establishment upon a basis of self-support;
that it was impossible for a single Bishop to accomplish such a work,
from the extent and geographical isolation of the different parts of the
diocese; that he understood that it was the opinion of the Bishop that
there should be four Bishoprics in the Northern Island, in which opinion
" he concurred; that the most suitable persons to be appointed to the
new sees were those he understood to have been recommended by the
Bishop, namely, three of the elder missionaries of the Society, who had
commenced the work, and brought it to its present state: that the
appointment of these gentlemen would, lie believed, give satisfaction;
that he believed nothing could induce the missionaries to desert the
Natives ; that they would rather give up their salaries and throw them-
selves upon Native resources ; that they possessed the full confidence of
the'Natives, and were thoroughly acquainted with their character : but
that, if the Society were now wholly to withdraw from New Zealand, the
work would, he believed, fall to pieces, and the Mission do an injury to
Christianity; whereas, if the work should be consolidated and perfected,
as he hoped, the conversion of New Zealand would become one of the
most encouraging facts in the modern history of Christianity, and a
pattern of the way in which it might be established in all other heathen
countries."

All this time Bishop Selwyn was displaying the most unbounded Seiwyn'o
energy, travelling all over the country, ministering to both colonists energy?
and Natives, never sparing himself, and, while often unpopular
with the former, universally honoured by the latter, and also by
the missionaries, notwithstanding the occasional differences of
opinion. His two greatest works, however, were the organization
of the New Zealand Church and the foundation of the Melanesian The
Mission. The former will come before us hereafter. The latter
properly lies outside the range of this History; but it is impossible
to pass over without notice one of the most interesting missionary
enterprises of modern times. Seven voyages did Bishop Selwyn
make to the Melanesian Islands in five years. At first it was very
perilous work; but he so completely succeeded in winning the
confidence of the islanders that on the seventh voyage he visited
fifty islands in perfect safety. He brought several lads, of different
tribes and languages, to be trained at St. John's College ; but tho